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in hundreds. A.t other times the tenants of the
Chamber are no more than a handful The way to
get cured of an excessive admiration for the House
of Lords, it has been said, is to go and look at it. Its
ordinary sittings are not impressive. There is none
of the noise, the bustle, the tingling vitality, of the
House of Commons. A half-score of elderly gentle-
men are in the Government seats, a few more
loosely scattered about the other benches. Even :n
an important debate the speakers would have an
unusually good audience if there were seventy or
eighty members present.

It would be well to confine attendance to those
who are really interested in the work and capable
of doing it, and to keep out the loungers, the
incompetent, and the disreputable. This could
be easily accomplished by electing representative
peers for England, as is done for Scotland and for
Ireland under the Acts of Union. If the peers were
allowed to appoint, say, two hundred of their own
body to be Lords of Parliament, all the statesmen,
the party leaders, and the experienced politicians, in
the peerage would find their places. The business
would not be interfered with by the capricious
presence of ignorant amateurs; and public senti-
ment would be spared the shock it occasionally
feels, when it observes that, however dissolute or
disgraceful a peer may be, nothing short of bank-
ruptcy, or a conviction for felony, can exclude him
from ihe ranks of the hereditary legislators.*

* Lord Salisbury's Ball of 1888 contemplated relieving the
House of its more tmworfchy members, by providing that
vh*re any Peer had been guilty of disgraceful conduot, the
ficmse might present an address to the Sovereign) who might